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AGRICULTURE. | us, growing side by side. It is possible that one 

—oorweeerst ae | kind of svil may be more congenial to the growth 

FOR TUE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. }of one variety than it may be to the other, and 

md - |here in one tract of country large quantities of the 

PEACHES. f yellow may be found, and the reverse of this in 
Ma. Fessenpen,—The following plaa has been another region. 


adopted by an agriculturist who hes for several) The fact of the heart of the locust being red, 


years sent the best peaches to New York, which | green, white, or even yellow, does not stamp a par- 
have been raised in that vicinity. When the trees ticular value on the timber, as that kind with a 
begin to blossom, large piles of combustibles are | different colored heart from the wood is found to be 
placed in different parts of his orchard. They are least valuable, often if not always denoting a state 
composed of those materials which burn slowly, | of premature decay. This is almost always the 


and produced a dense smoke. When there is any! case with the white locust, on cutting which, | 


reason to expect a frost the piles ov the windward | though quite young and apparently thrifty, the 


side of the orchard are ignited towards evening, | heart in different degrees will be discolored and | 


lferent color ; ‘lic white or grey is more soft aud 
| sappy in a green state; the bark in general is 
‘thinner and smoother, and peals off more readily, 
| It seems to be a fact that the locust tree does not 
i blossom every year and when they do put forth 
ithe seeds are not apt to come to maturity. Much 
care ought to be taken by those wh6 wish to pro 
| paprate the locust, to select the genuine yellow 
ikind, and then the seeds ought to be swelled in 
|hot, or some have used boiling water, before 
| planting to ensure their speedily coming up. 
LEMUEL W. BRIGGS. 

Bristol, R. I. Sept. 26, 1828. 


| MACHINE FOR TRANSPLANTING TREES. 








and kept in-a state of combustion through the 
night. He thus keeps the orchard filled with 
smoke, and the temperature of the air so far above 
that of the surrounding grounds, as to exclude the 
frost from his trees; and in this manner has suc- 
ceeded in securing his fruit, while that of trees 
exposed to the effect of the weather has been en- 
tirely cut off 
BEES. 

An intelligent mechanic in the neighborhood of 
Hartford, who had, previous to his removal to 
that vicinity, attended much to the management 
of bees, informed me that he had secured his 
hives from the attack of the insect, by laying on 
the floor of the hives, early in the spring, a quan- 
tity of salt. This he sometimes renewed in the 
course of the season, though usually one applica- 
tion was sufficieut. The bees appeared to be fond 
of the salt, aud escaped entirely the injury which 
others, not thus protected, suffered from the worm. 

Sept. 28, 1828. J.S. R. 
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YELLOW LOCUST. 

Ma. Fessenpen,—! am apprehensive it is not 
so generally known as it ought to be, that there 
is an essential difference in the qualities of the 
locust tree of our groves and forests. And should 
it be conceived that some kinds are more valuable 
than others, too indefinite and vague are the ideas 
which generally prevail on the subject. 

The merchant, the manufacturer, and the farm- 
er have frequent occasions to use this sort of tim- 
ber, and from its general reputation, do not hesi- 
tate to give a high price for it, without any regard 
to the kind or quality ef the wood, they purchase, 
hence a sad disappointment is frequently the con- 
sequence. Michaux, in his North Amc.ican Syl- 
va, as quoted by you, says, “ those trees are re- 
puted best whose hearts are red. The next in 
esteem are those with a greenish yellow hcart— 
and the least valuable are those with a white 
heart. From the variety in the color of the wood, 
which probably arises from the difference of the 
soil are derived the names, red, green, and white 
locust.” He here acknowledges a difference in 
the value of the various colored species, but I 


think he is mistaken in assigning as the canse of 


this, the soit on which they severally grow, as the 
different kinds in this region at least, grow prom 
iscously ; offen you will. see the vellow and the 


while or grey the only two varieties found among 


The June number of the Gardener’s Magazine 

uteins a review of Steuart’s Planter’s Guide, by 
Mr. Jomes Main; and gives the following cut and 
lescription of a machine used in England in trans- 
planung large trees : 


if the tree be old the same part will be found rot-| 
ten or hollow. The reverse of this is the case of | 

the yellow locust; the wood of which when re 
cently cut exhibits a fine yellow appearance uc 
gradually changes to a greenish yellow after liav-| 
ing been worked a short time, the heart being ot’ ‘i 
the same color, remains sound although the iree | ) 
may be dead through age or some other cause | 
it shews no appearance of a tendency to decay. 
Two venerable old yellow locust trees, the sides | 
of which were burnt to charcoal at the time the} 
house to which they fronted was consumed by; 
the British when they fired this town in the rev-} 
olutionary war, are now standing, and still show, |! 
hy their want of bark on the injured side, the vio- 
lence they then suffered, yet the wood of the 
trunk is sound. Though the top be somewhat 
dry indeed, sfill they put forth leaves and new 
branches annually and appear to be in a flourish- 
ing state. Now the fact of there being “a perm- 
anent specified difference” in these two different | 
varieties as it respects their durability at least has | 
been tested, times without number. The white, ! 
or as it is often called grey locust, when used for | 
posts or sills of buildings, will in the course of ten | 
or twelve years, be found in a complete state of 
decay, whereas the yellow locust may be said to, 
he almost imperishable when used exactly in the | 
same circumstances. 
A corner post to one of our streets of this latter | 
kind of wood, which was set out before the war a me 
of the revolution, at least fifty-five years ago, was, . ny ane long, ms mee 
afew years since taken up in a perfectly sound mantle Cont a geen 8 a peri wr! a 
state, and now supports one of the sills of a dwell-| !°* ends. Over nar ne vd a ”) r nom 
ing house ina cellar in this village. ~ Innumera-| the tree. was pulled we pats vn wp wee) 
ble facts of this kind may be produced if necessa-| V8 penned Go poles A neiheap clones ner 
ry, to substantiate the superiority of the yellow | the line ey draught, (which wee decom from the 
over the white, which last is only fit, neither is it, wane - rinpcensigier — tor peice yarn 
used* in this vicinity for any other purpose but for | end - he —s ond gently marae urward ; and 
wood, for which it is in as high repute as walnut! thus, from the elevated direction of the rope from 
or hickory. “Toa person unacquainted, it might! He tree to the Se of the sean. poles, 
be somewhat difficult at sight to distinguish the brought the ase upright. in ee ae 
two different kinds, but one or two blows of the | tis == little judgment is necessary in 
preparing the poles two or three yards apart at 


axe will decide the point; the chips are of a dif-| ' 
___ ;the bottom, that they may lean rather towards 
° pry | the ore rr one of our old and respectable ship owa-| the tree till they receive the full strain in the 
ers and formerly ship master was on a visit to the navy yard vn . ian vr 
Charlestown, and jbeing in company with the superiniendant. draught, and that they may be at such ° cietance 
he observed a carpemer hewing a stick of white loene. ile! behind the borse as not to drop on him im their 
ead to the officer, ** you do not put such wood into your ships.” | fall when the tree is up.” 

1 Why not?” was the answer, “it is locust.” “ 'froly—hnt ; 


} 
that kind of locust we consider no more valuable or fiiter ier] paeyen ptvaspeevn a, _— Pe 
hip boil ine thon any inferior timber 3” and furihes be expi: 4 rHE CURCULIO, OR WORM IN FRUIT. 


The reviewer states in sub- 
stance, that with full command 
* of men, horses, and machines, 
» many trees of verious heights, 
from fifteen to forty feet were 
transplanted hy the means of a 
common timber truck. Or for 
the largest trees, with much 
earth attached to their roots, 
% “we had a low oaken sledge, 
. five feet by four, running on 
low block wheels before, and 
} resting on smooth iron slides 
' behind. On this, after the tree 
was pulled down, the root was 
rolled like a wheel, by involy- 
ing chains fixed as low as pos- 
sible on the opposite side, by 
a horse or two, driven steadily. 
» When such weighty trees were 
drawn to the hole where they 
WMk were intended to stand, and 

f rolled off the sledge into one 
side of it, the tree was raised 
by two horses with the utmost 
ease, by means of two poles 
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ed the dif “rence of the two species of locusis, Ke. ac Uh ice | The foil ving Was written in answer to an in- 
t to say the ald gentleman received any thing but petite] uiew vee ting the ¢ 1: e worm. which j 
i ‘auuert for his presuming to differ trom the presidigg gerine! ry respec ung tae Urcunoe OF Worm, ued it 


be whuce. thas heen supposed injures the fruit grown in New 
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England not less than one third part of its value.| ment is opened. Not having made any myself, it! they were of a rich and melting quality, and con- 
The inquiry was received from a respected scien-| must be left to others to devise and point out a sidered by our horticultural friends to be the St. 
tifie correspondent, and the answer below was| remedy against the injuries of this depredation.— | Michaels, or very similar to them.—Epiror. 


from a gentleman, who has ofien benefitted the | The following, which has already been suggested | z 
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public, and obliged us by bis communications, and | appears to me most likely to be suecessful. FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
the results of his researches in Entomology. | 1. To extirpate the diseased nodes or exeres- os a 
(Tothe Editor of the New Enslend Farmer.) censes in June, and burn them, as directed by | M wee CHESNUPS Quay. ‘ 
: a “ | Prof. Peek ; and k. Fessenpen,—If you are in possession of 
Phe worm found in plums and other stone-| 9. {o collect all fallen stone-fruit, and give it the art of cultivating that beautiful tree with which 
fruits is the larva of a weevil, and apparently the | to hogs :— your city abounds, (the horse @fésnut) I shall es- 


same as that described by Prof. Peex, in the Ms.) Qo which may be added that the fruit should tce™ it a great faver to be informed of it—as I 
Agr. Journal, for Jan. 1819. Prof. Peex, calls jot be suffered to remain long on the ground ; have repeatedly planted the chesnut but never had 
his insect Ryycuanvs cerasi, and says that he ob-) that it should be boiled or steamed in order, ef- the pleasure to see any of them grow. I have 
tained it from excrescences on the limbs of the— used various ways, and different soils, but with no 
cherry trees, and that it proved to be the same | success. I have taken a great deal of pains in a 
which was known to oceasion the fall of peaches | number of instances, to procure the nuts and plant 


fectually, to destroy the contained larve; and 
that the above processes should be universally a- 
dopted in order to exterminate this destructive in- 


apricots and plums. From the latter fruit 1 ob- | coos SCRUTATOR them, as I esteem them more than any other orn- 
tained the perfect insect, differing in no respect) Ailton, Oct. 1, 1828. -amental tree. Yours, respectively, | eo - 
from that described by Prof. Peck. It is about _ ‘ —_ L. JENKINS. 
the size of the pea-bug, variegated with brown | FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. Canandaigua, Sept. 25, 1828. 


and white, the thighs with two teeth beneath, and | 


the wing-shells covered with 10 or 12 tubercles, | NEW FRUIT--HEATICOT PEAR. 


| { It is often the case that seeds lose the pow- 


4 of which, in the middle, are polished, black, and Messrs Winships of Brighton, er of vegetating in consequence of being kept out 
larger than the rest, 2 of them conspicuously so. Gextiemen—Conformably to your request, I of the ground too loug after they become ripe— 


I am informed that the German entomologist Send you a specimen of the Heatheot Pear ; as Perticularly tree seeds. A friend assures us that 
Herbst has described this insect by the specifie |You expressed a wish in the early part of the he ‘has suapanded am snting tp Lowe otnemmt, 
ete at. hangs ton baring nee copy of his summer of having some of them sent to the New| and that his method was to plant the seeds in 
“ . a m] “yp +. a - . 2 T 
works, I cannot vouch for the correctness of the , England Farmer office, for exhibition,where Hor- )™@nere, ot rich compost in autumn. Nature gen 
information, nor detail any remarks which he | ticulturists could bave an opportunity of judging erally sows the seeds of trees in autumn ; and, if 
- ra . ' dite Z ar - > > ~ 4 . . ie . ‘ 
may have given respecting it. A paper by Mr for themselves. part W ould — frequently imitate nature in her 
Tilton on this insect was first. published by Dr| This fine and handsome fruit is the produce of Processes, they would be attended with fewer 
Mease in his Domestic Encyclopedia, from which | 8 native tree, in the garden of the Hon. Curisto- failures.— Epiror. 
ithas been repeatedly republished in the various | ruer Gore. The tree is now twelve years old 3 | eaale % Peete : 
horticultural treatises of this country. jand first bore fruit in the year 1824, since which | Mr Fessenpen—Observing a notice in your 
Melsheimer in Lis catalogue observes that the ‘ithas uniformly borue a good crop, the present last paper, of a large calf raised by Mr Litre, 
larva lives under the bark of the peach tree, and ;S*2son to excess. It resembles in appearance and | of Castine, I would observe that a neighbor of 
’ | . . | . $ 
we have Prof. Peck’s authority for the fact that it Tichness of flavor the St. Michaels, though much | mine has one of the Durham Short Horn breed, 
is the cause of the excrescences on the cherry- ‘larger ; of a beautiful yellow or straw colour, ting- but 6 weeks old, which measures 4 feet 9 inches 
tree; it probably is also the same that deforms © With red on that side facing the sun, intermix- | in length, and 4 feet girth. It is thought the size 
the limbs of the plum-tree. ‘ed with clusters of small black spots. The fruit of the calf might easily have been enlarged, as it 
According to several memoranda the perfeet in- #8 highly flavored, and justly claims its place | discovers a great propensity to futten. 








sect is found during most of the spring and sum- ®mongst the first pears in the country, viz. aia Yours, &c. DORCHESTER. 
mer months, but it first appears in May, when it Seckle, Bartlett, &c. I have named this pear after | — sneresoresininnsatitatctoeas 
commences puncturing the small fruit with its pro- the good old gardener, who raised it from seed. LOCUST WOOD. 


boscis, and deposits, in the puncture thus made, Since this tree came into bearing it has not suf-| Mr Fessexpen— With this you will reccive sey- 
an egg, which in process of time becomes a mag- fered hy the diseases incident to many pears.— | eral pieces of Locusts, as samples, marked as ful- 
got or worm, that canses the premature fall of the The fruit this year is smaller than it has been jows: 

fruit. The worm then easily eseanes into the heretofore, owing to the immense quantity it has A—lIs a small piece of the sill of a building e- 
earth, becomes a pupa, and returns to the surface produced, Sir, I am yours, &c. a rected about 120 years ago, by Col. M’Intosh, on 
ia, its perfect state in about three weeks. Now : R. TOOHEY. the Mount Hope Farm in this town, and was at 
this metamorphosis may take place at various {> The above mentioned pears have been re- first used as an Episcopal Church. A few years 
times during the last of summer or beginning of ceived at the office of the New England Farmer, since this building was taken down, and the sills 
autumn, when the perfect insect, finding no young through the hands of the Messrs. Winsups, and and other timbers of locust in the like good state 
fruit, is compelled to oviposit or lay its eges in the pronounced by good judges to be of a very superi- of preservation, were re-framed into another build- 


small branches. ‘The larve live inthe branch oF quality.—Eprror. | Ing. 

* . ° ' See ea | T x 
during winter, and are not perfected till near the | pea ver how Sdecand vennet. B—No. 1—Is a small sample from the butt of a 
last of the ensuing June. Should, however, the etndbiagear anion yellow locust tree cut two months since, and from 


fall of the fruit occur late in autumn the develop- | 
ment of the perfect insect is retarded till the next) Mr. Fessenpes,—The cause in which you are forty years old. 


4 . . . T - Ld . 
spring, whence arises the brood which oviposits enlisted, is my inducement and apology for send- No. 2—Is another piece from the same tree of 


in fruit. ing the accompanying box containing a dozen of No. 1, taken twenty feet from the ground. No. 3 


It is a singular circumstance, and one which pears, produced by an engrafted sucker, from the , are blocks and chips from the same tree. 
hitherto has not been sufficiently explained, in the poors of a tree said to have been introduced by, C—Is a block of hite or Grey Locust, taken 
history of this insect, that some broods should at- Phiilippee L’ Englois, about one hundred and sev-_ from a tree cut the past winter and sold for posts. 
tack the limbs, and others the fruit. In. this is enty years since: the original tree disappeared | This piece was taken about 20 feet from the butt 
manifest the wisdom of the Author of nature in J} am sure, more than twenty-five years ago. If) of the tree which was hollow a considerable dis- 
providing for a continuation of the species in va- you consider the subject worthy inquiry, I shall be tance up. You will perceive that its heart is in 
rious contingencies. By this wonderful compen- ready to answer all in my power. ja state of decay. One more characteristic of the 


FINE FRUIT. its concentric circles would appear to be thirty or 


: * e 8 . : 7 aBten i ¢ which sual , v ‘ io is 
Sating contrivance Ip its economy, this little entity Your obedicnt servant, EK. weet locust whi ht cugat to have gees ned i 
is secure of an appropriate nidus for its future Salem, Sept. 25, 1828. joe the white locust isa very sour and sappy 
progeny in sterile regions and unfruitful seasons. | wood, and though cut young aud showing no signs 


Such,in brief, are the habits of this inseet : and (> The writer of the above will accept our! of decay from that cause, it soon passes into that 
’ . . . r 17 oe Al ba ra] 
these being known, the way for successful experi- thanks for the pears which arrived in good order ; | states Yours, LEMUEL W. BRIGGS, 
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WHITLOW —how to treat ét. 

This disease is often a severe affliction to hard 
working men, such as farmers. It originates from 
bruises or punctures which inflame the muscles, 
tendons, or membranes beneath the skin; these 
swellings, whilst the hard tough skin of the fingers 
remains unyielding, cause the greatest pain, and 
extension of it up the arm. The thick skin of 
the fingers also prevents any exudation or escape 
of the purulent matter, and thus the bone becomes 
diseased, and a jeint is often lost. Persons with | 
soft fingers are sel’om attacked. An artificial | 


. . . . } 
and similar disease may be formed at any time by | 


' 
| 





winding a string round an inflamed finger, or by | 


sewing it up in a piece of unyielding leather, In| 
this case the most stupid person would think only | 
of cutting the string or tipping the leather, and | 
yet it is rarely that you see a physician go to work | 
in this rational manner. He must first salve it | 
with cintment, which is just as likely to make a 
cure as the treading en it, that is practiced by | 
ignorant people before it becomes intolerable—by | 
such practices and such neglect, the disease of it’ 
runs on till nature makes a gap, and the physician | 
modestly charges for what another has done. The | 
proper remedy is simple and easy—lay open the | 
thick skin, the whole length of the swelling, and | 
dress the finger for one or two days with a soft | 
poultice of bread and milk, and then lay lint on | 
the wound ; a little red precipitate ointment may | 
be necessary, where the proud flesh does not sup- 
purate freely. The writer of this has relieved a 
great many persons without the loss of a joint, 
and has followed no other plan for twenty years. 
MEDICUS. 


THE FORMATION OF AN'THRACITE COAL. 

It has long been a desideratum with the scien- 
tifie, to obtain further data on which to form epin- 
ions concerning the formation of coal in mines.— 
If we mistake not some light is thrown on the 
subject, at least so far as relates to the anthracite 
beds and mountains in this country, by a discove- 
ry accidentally made in this city, among some 
coal from the Peach Orchard mine, on the Schuyl- 
kill river. Mr. Reeve, who keeps his coal for sale 
at his office in Canal street, and at the corner of 
Murray and Washington streets, bas found, with- 
in three or four days, two masses which contain 
lumps of a substance resembling charcoal in all | 
its exterior qualities, and which we have no doubt 
is charcoal. We have seen specimens in which | 
the enthracite appears to pass almost impercepti- 
bly into charcoal, and others where the division | 
line is clearly drawn—in some the charcoal is dis- , 
seminated in spots, in others traversed by veins of 
hard, shining anthracite, while what seems the 
upper surface, presents an unbroken shell of an- 
thracite. In one case, we were assured. the beau- 
tiful play of colors, for which the coal from that! 
mine is so remarkable, extended into the charcoal. 
In specimens which we have seen, the fibre of the 
wood is perceptible—sometimes coarse, like that 
of chesnut ; sometimes separating at an angle, as 
at the sprouting of a branch , and sometimes fine 
and undulating, like the grain of an old maple 
trunk.—M. Y. Daily Adv. 





Cure for the bilious cholic, and the dysentery. By 
Dr. Usher, of Connecticut.—Dissolve in keen vine- 
gar as much common table salt, as will, when put 
into an open bottle, ferment and work itself clear. 
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charge the foam ; this done, bottle it for use; let Dying cotton blue.—'Take one pound of geod in- 
the person affected, take a large spoonful of the |‘ligo, boil it in middling strong ley for two hours, 
vinegar in about a gill of boiling water, or as hot | pour off the ley, and rinee the indigo with a little 
{It will | water, then grind the indigo in a clean pot with a 
effectually remove the cause, (says the recipe) al- leannon ball, or something similar, till its begins to 
though the patient may be so far relaxed and ex-|turn to mud. Pour in a little water, and wash 
hausted as to die with weakness. The same re-! out all that is mud into a clean bowl and so con- 
medy is said to to be excellent in the common | tinue till all the indigo is converted to mud. Take 
cholic. ‘three pounds of shell lime, slack it in about two 
| quarts ot milk-warm water, in a clean bowl by 


as he can drink it, until he finds relief. 





The bottle should be nearly fall, that it may dis- 


Rail-roads are increasing in England.--« We 
have before us animating accounts of the open- 
ing of the Laneashire, England,) Bolton and Leigh 
Rail-road.” A large concourse of persons attend- 
ed and partook of a prepared repast. We must 
reserve the details for another day, having at pres- 
ent room only for a short extract or two which 
follow. 

Opening of the Bolton and Leigh Rai! Road.— 
Yesterday, this great and useful undertaking being 
nearly completed, the road was opened in form, 


\by the passage over it of a chained row of coal! 


carriages, some of which were tastefully fitted up 
for the reception of a select company of the friends 
of the proprietors, drawn by a locometive steam 


‘engine. 


We venture to announce this as one of the most 
important and decisive triumphs of modern sci- 
ence. 


Attached to this locomotive engine were seven: 


wagons, elegantly embroidered inside, strongly 


and heavily built, each containing a steward and | 
a dozen to eighteen persovs, male and females.— | 


Linked to the last of these wagons was a ponder- 
ous vehicle, a coach belonging to the Liverpool 
and Manchester Company, built on the French 
diligence system. It is intended to carry sixteen 
insides and four outsides ; but on this occasion 
there were af least a dozen on the roof. Imme- 
diately after came six more wagons, also filled 
with company ; the last one containing the mem- 
bers of the Bolton old band, who played various 
national airs and marches at intervals. 

A belief was entertained and expressed, that 
Rail-Roads with locomotive engines would super- 
sede the use of Canals in England.— Penn. Gaz. 





The Belchertown paper mentions that apples. 


are so plenty in that town, that the price of cider 
will hardly pay for the labor of making it. In this 
vicinity there is far from being such an abund- 
ance, and cider bears a high price. We must 
have a rarpway. If there was one at this mo- 


ment, running through or near Worcester and) 
Belchertown, the farmers of the latter place would | 


not be obliged to see their apples rotting under 
the trees. They would easily find a market, and 
a profitable one.— Worcester Yeoman. 

To convey fish.— A crumb of bread is to be soak- 
ed in brandy ; and when swelled, the fish’s mouth 
is filled therewith, into which a half glass more of 
the spirit is then to be poured. The fish remains 
motionless, and as if deprived of life, in which 
state it is to be wrapped in fresh straw, and after- 
wards in cloth. In this condition they may be 
kept, or conveyed to any distance for eight or ten 
days. When arrived at the place of destination, 
they must be unpacked, and thrown into a cistern 
of water, where they remain a quarter of av hour, 
or sometimes an hour without shewing any sign 
of life ; but at the end of that time they disgorge 
very abundantly, and recover their life and ordin- 
ary motions.—Irchives of Useful Knowledge. 


i itself. 


Tuke one pound of good green copperas, 
| melt it wich milk-warm water, also in a bowl by 
‘itself. Have a stand similar to a churn, prepared 
| with ten gallons of clean water in it, into whieh 
| pour your three different bowls of ingredients at 
‘once. Commence churning, with a common churn 
| staff, immediately ; churn about half an hour, or 
ltill the water turns a yellow green color. Just 
before you finish churning, throw into your stand 
a full tea-spoonful of powdered yellow arsenic — 
‘let it stand twenty-four bours and it is fit for use, 
|When you have dyed about half a pound cof 
thread,* you must churn a little, and let it stand 
(two hours before it is fit for use again. Boil the 
| thread in clean water before you dye it, to cleanse 
it, and let it be dampened with warm water before 
leeks dip it. Make use of rain or soft water in all 


fe 
; your process. 
i 


| * Which is done by passing the banks cf thread over your 
hands, letting it hang in the dye; which may be repeated at 
small interva!s after the threcd is nearly dried. 


| Tortoise shell.— Few of the tender sex, it is to 
be presumed, are aware of the barbarous method 
by which this highly priced article is obtained. 
When the tortoise is caught by the Eastern Islan- 
| ders, it is suspended over a fire kindled immediat- 
‘ly after its capture, until such time as the effect 
‘of the heat loosens the shell to such a degree, that 
it can be removed with ease. The animal now 
stripped and defenceless, is set at liberty, to re- 
enter its native element. If caught the ensuing 
season, or at any subsequent period, the unhappy 
animal is subjected to a second ordeal of fire, but 
rewards its captors this time with a very Uun 
shell. 


An experienced farmer of Shawangunk, (says 
the Ulster Sentinel) recommends what is called 
the hurley weed, as an effectual cure for the slab- 
‘bering of horses—they will eat it readily, (he says) 
and a handful or two will put a stop at once to 
the disagreeable and debilitating malady. 


How to pickle walnuts.—Scald slightly, and rub 
' off the first skin, of a hundred large walnuts be- 
‘fore they have a hard shell; this may easily be 
| ascertained by trying them with a pin. Put them 
\in a strong, cold brine—put new brine the third 
and sixth days, and take them out and dry them 
on the ninth. Take an ounce each of long pep- 
per, black pepper, ginger, and alspice ; a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves, some blades of mace, and 
a table spoonful of mustard seed— bruise the whole 
together—put into a jara layer of walnuts—strew 
| them well over with the mixture, and proceed in 
| the same manner till all are covered. Then boil 
three quarts of white wine vinegar with sliced 
horse radish and ginger, pour it hot over the wal- 
nuts and cover close. Repeat the boiling of the 
vinegar and pour it hot over, three or four days, 
always keeping the pickle closely covered ; add 
at the last boiling a few cloves or garlic, or slalots. 





'In five mouths they will be fit for use. 
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PARMENTIER’S 


HORTICULTURAL GARDEN, 


NEAR BROOKLYN—/(Contuining 24 acres.) 


OTHER KINDS OF ERUIT TREES. 


15 kinds i Quinces 
18 « { Raspberries, 
j Gooseberries, 
te , j Currants, 
{ =U | Sirawherries, 
; 


1 Vines 

2 Rose trees 

3 Ornamenia! 
trees 

4 a trees 

5 Apple 

6 Plum 

7 Pear 

8 Cherry “ 

9 Imported 
fruit trees 

16 Young vines 

11 Quince stock 1 

12 Monthly 

& strawberries 

O Place for manure and weeds 
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From the New York Farmer and Horticultural Re. 
pository, 
One of the best planned and best exe. 
{cuted models of a garden which we have 
visited, is the establishment of Mr A. Par- 
MENTIER, about two miles from Brooklyn. 
The following map will serve to convey 
some idea of the general disposition of 
the whole, but we are confident that no 
plan nor description can furnish an ade- 
quate image of this delightful spot. We 
‘look upon it as an era in the history of 
our Horticulture. We do not mean to as- 
sert by this that the various branches of 
this science were not understood and 
practised by most of our gardeners betore 
the arrival of Mr P. The viilas and 
country residences of many of our citi- 
zens, and our markets and fruit shops are 
abundant evideuce that both the orna- 
‘mental and useful branches of the art 
were successfully pursued among us in 
ithe tasteful embellishment of landseape 
‘scenery, end in the abundant preduction 
of the finest fruits which any climate can 
‘boast of. But we do not know of an in- 
stance where the several departments of 
‘the gardener’s labors are combined so ex- 
tensively and with such scientific skill: 
‘nearly twenty-five acres of ground are 
‘enclosed, and the inhabitants of the vicin- 
ity, and those who recollect the original 
scite of the garden, now view with aston- 
‘ishment, in the short space of three years, 
one of the most stony, rugged, sterile 
'hieces of ground onthe whole Island, 
|which seemed to bid defiance to the la- 
| bours of man, now stored with the most 
‘luxuriant fruit and blooming with the 
‘most beautiful flowers. 

The ground plan of the garden, though 
‘nearly level, has considerable diversity of 
‘surface ; the most elevated part facing 

the south and south-west, is appropriated 
‘for the purpese of a vineyard, and the 
most valuable varieties of the grape, for- 
eign as well as indigenous, are here culti- 
‘vated. The beds of the flowering or or- 
‘namental part compose broad belts laid 
out in a serpentine or waving direction, 
‘and edged with thrift, (statice armeria).— 
We have never seen this plant applied to 
\ this purpose so extensively, and if it could 
retain the beautiful appearance through- 
‘eut the season, which it exhibits in the 
| first summer month, with its delicate pink 
‘blossoms, it would afford the finest possi- 
‘ble matenal for a border, which could be 
‘employed ; but it does not long remain in 
\ flower, and its verdure is inferior to the 
‘box, which is commonly used for that 
| purpose. 

' Nothing can exceed the effect of the 
‘contrast in color and form in the various 
‘flowers and shrubs of these sections, and 
the delicate foliage and ric! hi! 


Hos-ulys ofr 
many ef eur native plants are pot amend 





the least attractive in thir as-enil lege, or 
ranged at freque ot intervals. The sever- 
al species ef Robinia, the Philadelphus 
igrandiflorus, the Halesia, the Ptelea, aud 
‘many others conspicuous for their beauty, 
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itterspersed and contrasted with the delicate Ta- bark is to that of Campeachy logwood exactly as 
mariz, of Europe, the Paper mulberry now bearing | 1857 to 1. Leather prepared with this substance 
its curious fruit, and the several species of shrub- '5 More firm and solid, and yet more supple. r his 
by willows, and poplars ; the splendid Anchusa ca-— bark is the best substance for making ink ; mixed 
pensis with its azure blossoms, and the no less lux- with iron, it becomes a bluish black. ‘The liquor 
uriant Balsamine, and thousands of others which drawn from this bark appears blue at the outside 
we might mention, are all disposed in the most like indigo ; but it gives on paper the finest black. 
artful manner to heighten the effect, and at the In dyeing it has a greater affinity for wool than 
same time to conceal the appearance of art. sumach, and gall-nuts. The color obtained from 
In the Northern parts of the garden are contain | this substance is unchangeable by air and light. 
ed the nurseries; samples of each kind of tree | YEAST ~— 
which are kept in the nurseries are distributed in| The f Bue ate ' 
the beds. To the left of the garden an avenue e following methods of making yeast have 
Jeads to a Rustie Arbor curiously constructed of se recommended. P 
the crooked limbs of trees, in their rough state, st. Boil ene pound of good flour, a quarter of 
covered with bark and moss ; from the top of this a pound of brow sugar, and a little walt, oa two 
arbor a view of the whole garden, and the sur- gallons wp Di hagiadb-ag shay st bour ; when a. — 
rounding scenery is exhibited,extending to Staten bottle ss . ork, i alese is wil be = - _ - 
Island, the bay, Governor’s Island, and the city ; Peay er AOE. One pint of this will make Le 
at some distance from the rustic arbor is the raw ce bread. : 
French saloon, a beautiful oval, skirted with pri- _ 2d. To @ pound of mashed potatos, (meaty 
vet, Ligustrum, kept dwarfed to the height of a pee af a best) add Papas ounces.of brown sugar, 
foot aad enclosing a solid mass of China monthly and two spoonfuls of common yeast; the potatos 
roses. ‘The various kinds of fruit trees are care- first to be pulped through a cullender, and mixed 
fully arranged, and the lanes leading to them are with warm water to a proper consistence. Thus 
skirted with the different species in a bearing state, * pound a potatos will make a pound of good 
, ‘yeast. Keep it moderately warm while foment- 


for better exhibition, and to furnish the necessary | - > aay Gogh 
“jing. This recipe is in substance, from Dr. Hun- 


grafts for the establishment. * Rejpe S rc age ep ieee 
The green-house department, although not so | 'eF a "No serves that yeast so segennwiinig — 
extensive aS some in our vicinity, contains many well. o sugar is used by bakers when adding 
beautiful plants exhibited with the same tasteful | the pulp of potatos to their rising. 
arrangement which characterizes the whole of Mr! 
Parmentier’s establishment; even the method in ins 
disposing the pots according to some principle of| IMPROVEMENT OF MEADOW LAND. 
grouping or contrasting the color and size of the; ‘The drained Jand hath succeeded so well these 
flowers, entertains the eve, and shows the variety two years past, that the same land which might 
of ways in which a skillful gardener may dis-|be bought five or six years past, for six pounds 
tribute his materials to produce picturesque effect.! per acre, wil] now sell for an hundred pounds 





From Eliot’s Field Husbandry 


The manner of protecting the plants from the | per acre ; nay, even although it be not cleared of | 


violence of the weather, or the heat of the sun, is| the wood and brush, provided the growth be kill- 
quite novel ; canvass covers being so managed as/ ed with previous flowing. 
to be rolled or unrolled with the greatest ease| By the way, I would observe, that if a swamp 
and despatch by means of ropes and pullies ; the , be full of small brush, and but few great trees, the 
necessity of some such screen is quite obvious,' cheapest and best way is to flow it, and kill ii 
when plants and particularly tender exotics are! with the water; but if there be but little stall 
exposed to our excessive sun, and yet it is too brush, and the land be very thick with trees, it is 
generally neglected among our gardeners. | best to clear it by hand ; for when it is kitled with 
We are gratified in recommending this estab-| drowning the land, the trees are extremely hard 
lishment as one of the few examples in onr neigh- to cut, so doth but delay the time and increase 
borhood, of the art of laying out a garden so as the charge. : 
to combine the principles of the landscape with! J am told by a credible person that tried it, that 
ihe conveniences of the nursery or orchard ; and the best way is to draw off the water at the be- 
every proprietor who may have a piece of land ginning of the dog days; the mud will be so heat- 
which he wishes to arrange and embellish in this ed with the sun, that in this method the swamp 


manner may find it to his advantage to consult will be more killed in one year, than it will be in, 


Mr Parmentier. /two years when the water is kept up all the time : 
. * ‘and it stands with reason it should do so: for it is 
French mode of making brandy peaches.— Preser- the heat and sealding of the water or mud which 
ved fruit is generally clogging and oftentimes un- | goth the business. 
wholesome, in consequence of its unmixed sweet- | I have observed, that where the water stands 
ness. The following is the French mode of Pre-| deep, and consequently keeps cool, the bushes 
serving peaches, said to be preferable to any oth-| and trees are the longer before they die. 
er: Scald your peaches in hot water, then dip | But, however, as this is not backed with much 
them into strong lye, rub them with a cloth and | experience, every one must act his own judgment. 
throw them into cold water—make a syrup of | Since the drained lands are so valuable, we 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar to one pound of) chould extend that improvement as far as we can. 
trnit—and when cold pat an equal queniity of) 
brandy. 





Lhave observed in my fields there are small 
jswemps or freg-ponds, which have a good deep 


Chesnut bark.—The bark of the chesnut tree | *0H, and are very rich, and wonld be profitable 
contains twice as much tanning matter as oat: | Could they be drained. But they lie low, and are 
bark, and nearly twice as much coloring matter |°° °O™passed on all sides with high land,that it ts 

5 ci ‘ =_—ss . 1 . > way.— 
as logwood. ‘The coloring substance of chesnut — ible to drain them in the ogdinary way. 


* 
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These swamp or frog ponds, contain a quarter of 
an acre, some half au acre, and some two or three 
acres. Let them be great or small, they are worth 
bringing too, if possible, at a reasonable expense. 

If they cau be draimed, and recovered at all, it 
may be done in a way that is easy and cheap. 

1. In the first place, clear off all the bushes and 
let the sun fall upon it; and this alone will do 
\more than most men believe, especially if it be 
|not fed with springs. 

If the sun did not draw off abundance of water 
|why do net the Mediterranean and Caspian Seas 
|drown all the country round, when there are so 





.;many great rivers coutinually discharging them- 


| ; ; ‘ 
isel¥es into those Seas, where there is no outlet ? 


| 9. Look round on ail sides, and if on some side 
of the swamp there be not some river or low 
ground whieh is lower than the bottom of a frog 
, whieh you desire to drain. On that side 
vear the edge of the pond, dig a hole so deep ull 
you come to a stratum or layer of gravel, or coarse 
sand, then stop, and by a ditch let the water out 
(of the pond or swamp into the hole ; and observe 
lif in the space of three days the water begins to 
isouk away, you may expect by this means to draw 
| your land; this subterraneous passage in time 
| will draw away the water. 

| But in order to succeed, you will find in a few 
days there will be a fine sediment, thin like a cob- 
web in the bettom of the bele, which will entirely 
| stop the passage of the water; but this film is 
easily breken by stirring up the bottom with a 
hoe. 

When you have drawn off the water so that 
you can plough the growad, that will effectually 
jbreak upa pan bottom, se that the water will 
}soak away, and the land be useful and profitable 
| for the time to come. 

As the bushes that grow in these frog ponds 
jare button-wood, for the most part, it is difficult 
jto subdue them any other way but ploughing. 

| This way of subterraneous draining is more un- 
‘certain than when you have a visible outlet drain, 
‘yet the trial may be with a little charge. 

I have known snndry such pieces of land drain- 
ed the common way, that have been so good, that 
in a short time they have paid all the chargé ex- 
pended upon them, and would look as though 
they never had been what they really once were. 

It isa common. thing in swamps to find the 
‘moss two or three fvet deep: at first Iwas @ 
great deal concerned about it, how I should get 
rid of it; as also whether the land would be of 
any worth if the moss was removed ; as is said, 
‘an the rush grow up without mire ? can the flag 
‘grow without water? so I found when the water 
was drawn off by ditches, the moss grew so dry, 
that in a het dry season in the summer, it would 
burn quite down to the ground ; but to burn that, 
or any other trash that you would consume, set 
fire to it when the weather is clear, the sun hot, 
jand astrorg southerly wind, which makes fire 
rage more fiercely, and do much more execution 
than a northerly or westerly wind: in a norther- 
ly wind the air is thin and light, so that the fire is 
not strongly compressed ; the moist, heavy south 
wind prevents the dissipation of the fire and ren- 
ders it more compact. 





We see a smith will swab and wet his coals, by 
which means the heat is greatly increased. Now 
whether the reasoning be just or not, the fact is 
certain, which is the chief concern of the farmer. 
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'with an able and interesting address from Col. the apartment, in order to drive off the carbonic 


TON FP , — | Pickertna, President of the Society. ‘acid gas evolved. The density of this gas being 
Mis BOSTON, FRIDAY, OCT. 3, 1828. clay -- ‘one half greater than that of atmospheric air (or 
FINE ISABELLA GRAPES. THE MOST HEALTHY FUEL. as 1520: 1000) it will disperse itself im the lower 


We have received a very acceptable present of The following remarks on the comparative sal-| parts of the i ee inenad of passing the chim- 
fine large clusters of the Isabella grape, raised by ubrity of different species of fuel, are from an ano- ney shaft, if charcoal be used in an ordinary sit- 
Zesepze Coox, Jn. Esq. of Dorchester, an excel- nymous English writer, They appear to us to be ting room, where a current of air cannot be per- 
Jent Amatenr Horticulturist, who evinces much valuable : : a ‘ mitted. In certain processes in the arts, charcoal! 
skill and judgment asa cultivator. The finest of Asa ey ee of the salubrity resulting from fires ave aimost indispensable ; but they ought nev- 
the specimens referred to, were (we understand) the use of different species of tuel, or rather that er to be employed without the means of readily 
increased to their extraordinary size, by ringing, of the degree in which they respectively vitiate carrying off the carbonic acid by ventilation. 


or decorticativng the bravehes on which they grew the air for respiration, the statement may be tak- Wood, when employed as fuel, is less injurious 
as has been ecuaslensits recommended in the N. ©” 82 8 near approximation thus :— coke or coal, to the atmosphere than either of the preceding 
SF Dee whieh contains much sulphur and little bitumen, substances. The best varieties of English wood 


(as the Kilkenny and Welch coal or culm) is most for producing a brilliant and quick fire are ash, 
highly noxious to animal life ; owing to the want hazel, hornbeam, &e.; but oak and beech are the 
of suf. cient hydrogen to carry off the sulphur and most durable. The quantity of light carburetted 
from dress Buen, Ese. of Albany, containing a carbon by means of the chimney flue. The sul- hydrogen given out during combustion, not only 
description of all the principal nurseries of Amer- phureous and carbonic acid gases from their eon- contributes to that cheerful flame or blaze pecu- 
ca, which is to appear in the next number of that: siderable gravity, descending into the lower part liar to wood fires, but as we before stated, its lev- 
tata of a room will very seriously deprave the atmos- ity causes it to ascend the chimney-flue with rap- 
phere for the purposes of animal respiration. idity, at the same time producing a current of 

Coal of the ordinary kinds follows next in vitiat- heated air, which draws atter it the vitiated air 
ing the airof aroom. ‘Those varieties being most. of the apartinent m conjunction with the carbonic 
noxious, Which give out the greatest quantity of acid formed by the combustion. — It is almost su- 
sulphur, and but little carburetted hycrogen. A’ perfluous to remark, that, after the gaseous pro- 

Wn. Fuansss, Eeo. has left ot the N. E. Farm- blazing or “free burning coal,” as it is usually eal- | duct, or flame of the wood becon s exhausted, 
er office, two Baldwin Apples, weighing 25 oun- led, being more salubrious, especially for private the current, or draft of the chimney becomes pro- 
or close apartments, than the more durable varie- | portionably diminished. And althongh the live 
ties ; on account of the hydrogen er gas flame embers of chare .oi wl retain a state of ignition 


‘ ; : . . 
The Editor of Loudon’s Gardener's Mazazine, 
{London] acknowledges the receipt of an article 


Bees.—The October number of the North Ame- 
vican Review contains a valuable article on the 
management of bees: the substance of which we 
shall give in the N. E. Farmer. 


ces—the lurgest measuring 12 inches in cireum- 
ference, the produce of a very sma!! tree on his 


. me > - o > Tt ’ , j ey b ie entirely reduced to ashes 
place at Medford. producing a better current up the ehimnevy, than jeven until the yi e nur iy reauee ashes, 
Shay! ed eee would result from a mass of ignited fuel without | yet it is injurious ©) healthy tor @ person to sit im 
A PROFITABLE TREE. flame. | mediately ever such erobers, from the quantity of 

Mr Samven R. Jounson, of Charlestown, in- Peat or turf though forming but a sinall pro-| carbonic acid gas evolved by the chareoa! 


forms us that he has this year received the sam Portion of the fuel used in England, constitutes} It appears, therefore, that wood, employ ed for 
of $49,29 for the produce of a single Plum tree, the major part of the fuel used in Ireland and part| the purpose of domestic fuel, not only affords a 
of the White Gage species. The tree is but six of Scotland. This class of fuel, (which may be | more cheerful fire than charcoal, coal, coke, or 
years old. termed coal in its incipient stage of condensation)! peat ; but that, when properly managed, it Vitiates 
a ; ——~——-- - is found in different districts in such various stages! the air of an apartment in a much less degree, 
ESSEX CATTLE BHOW. of compression or solidity, as to render any gener-| both from the product of combustion consisting of 
The Annual Cattle Show, and Exhibition of al statement with regard to its density very im- less deleterious matter, and from its greater levi- 
Manufactures, of the Essex Agricultural Society, perfect. Peat or turf cut from the mountain or | ty, producing a strong current of air through the 
was holden at West Newbury, on the 24th ult.— upland bogs in Ireland, posseses a degree of solidity | chimney, and thereby effectually ventilating the 
The number of animals was less than in some nearly approaching to that of coal; anda specific | room. 
former years, but the exhibitions of Manufactures gravity a little exceeding that of water. Other | The combustion of any kind of light brush or 
are highly commended. The Ploughing Match specimens of more recent formation, and especial- faggot wood, in the grate of a room which is 
was the best ever witnessed in the county. ly that cut from those vast tracts of bog land cal- greatly confined, or which is suspected to contain 
Among the manufactures were shell combs, in Jed “live bog,” (which produces a deposite or stra- a vitiated atmosphere, affords one of the most 
imitation of the Canton combs, exhibited by tum of turf annually, by the growth and subse- ready and effectual means of ventilation ; and 
Messrs Bailey & Williams, of West Newbury; a quent decay of a spongeons mass of vegetable should always be employed after an apartment 
specimen of American Silk, by Mr Boynton, of fibre) is of so porous and light a texture as to be has been shut up the preceding: night with live 
West Newbury ; a Lace Veil and Handkerchief, scarcely worth the expense of cutting. The best coke or charcoal in the fire-place.* The effect 
by Miss Coffin, of Newburyport; a specimen of kinds of turf yield a brilliant white flame ; and in of carbonic acid and sulpbureous acid, though in- 
Mustard from American seed, by Mr John P. point of durability it may be said to be interme-:sidious in its approaches, is so highly injurious to 
Webber, of Beverly. Mr Otis Little exhibited diate between coal and wood, when used as fuel. animal life, and more especially to invalids, that 
760 Long Red Potatos, measuring 4 bushels, and | There is however a peculiar acrid vapor from the precautions of this kind in our dwelling houses, 
weighing 246 pounds, produced from a single P9-! very best specimens of turf (probably from the where the doors and windows are made almost 
tato. ‘ammonia and sulphur), which renders this fuel air tight, ought never to be forgotten by those 


r } : ~ . - and ¢ rigs : 
Phe Ploughing Match was very well and ably | highly disagreeable to many persons unaccustom-| who have the charge of such apartments. 
contested. There were fifteen teams engaged i! ed to its use. 


at. A quarter of an acre was ploughed by eaci, 
and no one exceeded 75 minutes in performing 


(obtained ata ae cone eta te bas yao | ME oearcbe ee Se of Dy. Morray on the anti- 
) ? : | poisonous agency of acetic acid taken internally, we might in- 
,more durable and convenient fuel than turf, but it | fer that this acid ina state of vapor, which is given out copious- 
the work. The premiums were gained by Perley | js probably less noxious to animal life than the | Ete: - ny pat an te a. — =. _— “4 
Tapley, of Danvers, for Ist double and Ist single | vapor produced by the combustion of even the | ne Oe ee ee nae ee 
teams ; Jesse Putnam, 2d. Abel Chase, Jr. 3d. and | very best kind of turf. | Prevention of colds.—* Perhaps,” says Dr. Bed- 
#Daniel Moulton, 4th. double teams. Jesse Put-) Charcoal employed as fuel in open fire-places, | does, “there would be hardly such a thing as a 
azm and Daniel Putnam divided equally the 2d.| js highly deleterious to respiration. For although bad cold, if people, when they find it coming on, 
and 8d premiums for single teams, and Abraham jt is free from the nuisance occasioned by visible} were to keep cool, to avoid wine and strong 
Dow of West Newbury, the 4th do. William J.| smoke, and therefore convenient as a detached | drinks, and to confine themselves for a short time 
Greive, of West Newbury, received a gratuity for! fire on some occasions, (such as the drying of to a simple diet, as potatos and other vegetables, 
ploughing with horses. rooms after undergoing repair) yet it should never ‘with toast and water. I have known instances of 
We learn that the reports of the several Com- ‘be employed fur domestic fires, unless a strong ‘heat in the nostrils, difficulty of breathing, with a 
amaitters will be published in a pamphlet together | current of air tan be allowed to sweep through short tickling ceugh, and other symptoms, threat- 
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ing a violent cold, go off entirely in consequence 
of this plan being pursued. I have found the | 
pulse beat from twelve to twenty strokes in a min- 
ute, less, after a person at the onset of a cold had 
continued quiet three quarters of a hour in a cold | 
room. It is not only warmth, suddenly applied, | 
that will throw any part of the body, after it has - 
been starved or benumbed, into violent action, and 
bring on inflammation, strong liquors will do the 
same.” 





The last Number of the North Amerivan Re- 
view, just published by Frederick T. Gray, Boston, and Gi. & c. 
Carvill, New York, contains articles on the following subjects : | 
The Public Law of Denmark; Clarendon’s History of Eng- | 
land; German Universities; On Bees; Life of Ledyard; The | 
Lite and Writings ef Moliere; President Holley; Travels in) 
America; Silk; Wallachia and Moldavia; Our relation with | 
Great Britain; Worcester’s Edvion of Johnson and Walker ; 
Chinese Manners; Quarterly List of New Publications ; Index. | 


The 94th No. of the Edinburgh Review, just 
published by Wells & Lilly, con'aius articles on the following 
suijeess: State Trials ; Poor Laws ; Romance of History ; Jour- 
ney from India; Lite ot tor? Collugwood ; Greek ‘Tragedy ; 
Nervous Systew3 Denman’s Inaugural Address before the Lon- 
don Leterary and Scientific Association; Jamieson’s Scottish 
D ctionary 3 Quarterly List of New Publications. 


(PA gentleman well aequacated with Fruit ‘Trees, proposes 


visitng the New York, New Jersey, and Philadelphia Nerse- 
ries this fall provided sutficent business should offer to make it 
an object. His intention is to se’ect on the spot large thrifty 
trees, of any kinds that may be wanted, and frem any Nursery 
ata moderate commission. Apply to the Publisher of the New 
England Farmer. Oct. 3 





Flower Seeds. 

Just received atthe New Englaud Farmer Seed Siore, No. 
£2 North Market Street, 

A fine assortnent of Fiower Seeds, comprising all the most 
fashion:.!:ie anc! spleadid varieties. raised this season at Pepper- 
ell, Ms) expressty for this Establishment, neatly put up in small 
papers, 6 els, per paper, $5 per hundred. warrauted ; a liberal 
discount to traders. Also large White Lily Roots, 25 eis. each, 
fresh. and sufficiently large to flower next season. 


Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale Grape Vines of several varieties, 
ihe produce of his garden in Dorchester ; among them are the 
following ; 


Isabella White Maseat 
Sweetwater Black Hamburg 

Black Cape Elba 

Q een Muscatel [ Muscate! 


Early Oval Alexauder’s or Schuylkill 

They are principally of one year’s growth, planted under his 
direction and superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are 
im a beautiful and vigorous state. 

‘The subscriber proposes to continue the cultivation of such va- 
rieties of the foreign and native vines as are suited to this climate 
and that will thrive in the open ground in town or country. 

Application may be made to the subseriber, at his office, No. 
7 1-2 Congress Sireet, or at the Garden, to Patrick Kennedy. 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1828. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 





Wilson’s Nursery, Derry, N. H. 
The proprietors in orm the public that their nursery offers pe- 
culiar facility for the aequiremeut of useful fruit; more than fif- 
iy thousaud trees now cultivated by them consist ng of a great 
variety of Apples, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, &c. em- 
bracing most of the celebrated aud esteemed kinds in this coun- 
iry. The utmost care has been observed by the original pro- 
prietor for more than thirty years, in making the selection aud 
the whole is now offered as containing nove but the most worthy 
of cultivation. Persons not acquainted with the different kinds 
by name, who wish to procure choice kiuds, by stating the time 
they wish them to ripen, my confident!y trust to the prop~ietors 
without fear of disappointment. All orders will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees furnished at their nursery, this fall or next 
spring, at tLe following prices. 


Apples, perhundred, . 2... — $16 
Peaches do . 4 . ; : : , 16 
Plams do. . ; ; : ” 25 
Cherries co = : J % ; ; , a 
Quinces ‘ F Sl6and 25 
Hiorse Chesnuts ‘ 25 


Ocn3 — 6t 

4 great Bargain. 

Yor sale, a Farm in the easterly part of Orford, N. H. contain 

rag 175 acies of good land—120 acres hupreved, the ron under 
» ood land—having a convenieut dweliing house, barn, and out 
huildings—a young orchard--neariy 300 rods of sione wall late- 
}) erected, and a never failing supply of waier. A good title 
will be given. The oo only $1200. Inquire at this office, or 
of Messrs Rogers & Wilcox, Orford. 


JOHN A. & SAMUPE. WILSON. 


Fruit Trees. | 
WM PRINCE, the Proprietor of the Linnean 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing. Loug 
Isiand, has the pleasure of informing the publick, 
thai his Nursery now contains 172 varieties of the 
Apple, 2/2 do. of the pear, 76 do, of Cherries, 139 do. of Piums, 
25 do. of Apricots, 84 do. of Peaches, 29 do. of Nectarines, 10 
do. of Almonds, 14 do. of Mulberries, 6 do. of Quinces, 10 do. 
of Figs, 16 do. of Currants, 15 do. of Raspberries, 47 do. of 
Gooseberries, 20 0. of Strawberries, 257 do. ef Grapes, 600 do. 
of Ornamental Trees. &c. Above five hundred of the above 
kinds of Fruits are not to be found ia any other collection in A- 
merica. ‘The different varieties cannot be otherwise tian aad 
ine. as the greatest attention is paid, and nearly al! the kinds 
are inoculated from bearing trees. ‘Ihe Cherry, Peach, and 
other Trees, are generally of a large size. Catalogues may 
be obtained of J.R. Newell, at the Agriculiural Warehouse ,No. 
52 North Mas ket-sireet, gratis; and orders left there, or sent by 
mail, wil) «eet prompt attention. Oct. 3 


Rail Road. 

The sudseriber respectfully requests those geutlemen who have 
received from hin blank forms for returns of the business, &c. 
in the several towns, m reference to the public necessity for the 
consiruction of a Rad Road, to forward the same to bim, by 
mail, without delay—as ihe surveys in regard to said Kati Road 
have been nearly completed, and the Commiss oners are desir- 
ous of inaking an early and full report upou the subject. 


Wo veester, Sept. 20, 1828. EMORY WASIIBURN 
New England Farmer's Almanack, for 1829. 


Jae press at the New England Farmer office. and wil! be pub- 
lished to-morrow, the New England Farmer's Alinanwk for 
1829. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New England 
Farmer. - For sale, wholesale and retail, at the N. EB Farime: 
office, No. 52 North Market street, by Bowles & Dearborn 59 
Washington sireet_ aud by the booksellers and traders generally 
. 4 4 4 > 
Some copies interleaved with writing paper, which will be very 
servicea ile to farmers, will be kept for retail at the Farmer office. 





The flattering reception, and extensive circulation with which 
our first aumber has been honored, have induced the Editor and 


, Proprietor of the New ExGranp FarmMen’s ALMANACK to 


renovated exertions to render the present in sone degree wor- 
thy of the approbation, which has crowned our diary of 1828. 
Our object has been to collect from every accessible source, 
such infurination as we hope will be found to be of the greatest 
utility to the greatest number of those whose use an agriculiurul 
Almanack is more. particularly calculated. But, although this 
little Tablet of Time is specially intended for the benefit of those 
who are actually and actively engaged in the pursuits of Hus 
bandry, yet it m&y, perhaps, prove in some degree interesting 
to other classes in the community. Agriculture is that all in 
al], without which every thing valuable would soon cease to be. 


‘Though all mankind are not cultivators, yet all civilized hu- | 


man betags are consumers of the products of cultivation, and 
have therefore a direct and paramount uiterest in the art, to 
which thts little duodeciimo is devoted. 


The New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1829, it is thought | 


will he found to be considerably improved on that of tLe pre 
ceding year; and is enlarged by the addition of eight pages. 
It contains. besides the usual astronomica! articles of an Alma 
nack, a complete Calendar of the Courts for each Siate in New 
| England, eluding the Probate Courts for Massachusetts, sun’s 
declination, a table of Roads and distances from Boston, and 
‘eighteen pages of Agricultural and Miscellaneous Articles, on 
the following subjects: On the Importance of a Good Garden 
—Hints to Mechanies—a Plough-cleaner, with a dravine— 
on the Culture of the Yellow Locust Tree—on Wo: king Pulls— 
on Working Cows—on Purifying Cellars, Apartments, §-e.—on 
_Extirpating Cock roaches—on Preserving Smoked Meat—to 
Protect Young Plauts from Worms—Cheap Machine for rais- 
ing Water, with a drawing—on the Coastruction of G tes, by 
| Col. Pickering, with a drawing—on Elder- on Mears’ Spring 
| Fastening tor Horses, with a drawing—Machine tor Cutting 
Grain, with a drawing—an elaborate article on the Canker 
Worm--Hhuts on Fattening Swine--Directions for Gathering 
} and Preserving Herbs, both for medical and culinary purposes 
—on Lucerne—on Miliei—on the Culture ef Sweet Potatos in 
| New England—on Orchard-grass, &e. & e. 
| Country traders and others supplied on the mos: liberal 
terms. 


Sey is for the Woeat Bodice. 

Merchants, masters of vesse's nd others trading to the Wost 

i Taches, ean be furnisned «th boxes of Seeds, assorted, sultante 
for that market, at frown $4 to go per box.—-Each be x coutains 

jupwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable ard oma 

j mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garcen.— 
Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng- 

| land, by pe proud or busLel, ali warranted pare, auc ot the 
growth of 1827. 





SUBSCRIPTION. 
For importing Grape Vine Roots from France, ut a moderate 

price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into the 

United S'ates. 

Mr Alphouse Loubat, having cousiderably enlarged his Vine- 
yard, ou Long Island, where be iow has, in fall cultivation, 
thirty five aeres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine 
Roots; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to 
procure the best specimeus of roots trom his father’s extensive 
vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac, 
and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 
France, (49° N. Lat.) proposes to the namerous triends to the 
culuvation of the grape vine inthe United States, a subserip- 
tion wil, be opened on the first of August, 1628. 

Mr A. L. will engage to furaish subseribers with the Grape 
Vine Roots, betore the first of Mareh next, aud torward them 
free of expense, to the diferent cities where subseription lists 
shall have been opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and 
will produce cousideratle teuit the second year from the tune of 
their being planted. "Phey will be eaveiuliy classed aud packed 
in boxes, with some of the original soil in whieh they have been 
raised, which will greatly facilitate the thriving of the roots, 
when trausplanted, 

Orders will be punetually attended to: the subseribers desig- 
nating the quantities and species of the giape vine roots they 
wish to have. ‘They will engage to pay tor 1000 roots or more, 
at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; fo. less than LOOO, at 
the raie of 15 cents; and 25 cents per root for less than 50,.— 
Koots ouly two yeass old, shall be paid for at the rate of 9 cents 
each, tor 10 or more ; 12 1-2 cents for ess than one | > and 
18 cents for less than 50 roots. —Pavyvinent to be made on deliv. 
ery of the roots.-—Leuvers not received unless post paid. 

Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphonse Lou- 
bai. 85 Wall sireet—Boston, E. Copeland, Jr —Albany, R. 
M'Michael—Piladelpina, Van Amringe—Caltimore, Willard 
Rieoads—Wash.ugton Ciy, Win. Pairo,—Richmond, Daven- 
port, Alien & Co —Savanual, Hall, Shapter & ‘Tupper—New 
Orleans. Foster & Hottoon—t‘harleston, (8. C.) J k J. Sireet 
& Co. Mr A. Lovbat’s book on the Culiure of the Grape Vine- 
and on the Making of Wine. may be found atthe principal book, 
seers of the Vuited States; anc his agents will turaish them 
gratis to subseribeis, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
I FROM! To 
APPLES, best. - . - - |barrel., 2 06) 3 00 
ASHES, por, first sori, + - - tou. {105 00 
earl, first sort, = + + | “ {102 50105 00 
BEANS, white, - - - lousbel.! 100! 1 50 
. BEEP, mess, scarce : . - |barrel.’ 10 50, 10 75 
Cargo, No. 1, - om om 8 50, 8 75 
Cargo, No. 2, - 4 | 700 
BUTTER, mspected No.1, new, - |pound. i2 i4 
CUEESE, new milk, : - - eT 6 8 
Skimined milk, — - ai ks 2 3 
FLOUR, Pultimore, Howard-street, -. | barrel.) 675 7 00 
Genesee, - - - . au 6 6 75 
Kye, best, - - : - a 2 62, 3 00 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - {bushel 53 54 
Rve, - - - - Va ha) 52 
| Barley, - - . - 60 70 
Oats ok: aeew ule “ 32 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound, | 9 
LIME, - - . : - | cask, hd rT) 
PLAISTER PARIS retails ai - | tom.) 2 25° 2 9 
PORK, clear, - - - - barrel. 18 00 19 00 
Navy, mess, : -| * BOG Bm 
Cargo, No. 1, - - - 13 0) 13 00 
SEEDS, IHerd’s Grass, - - - jbushel. 200) 9 95 
Orchard Grass, - oe 4 00. 
Vow) Meadow, - - - saad 4 0 
Rye Grass, - . ir @ 4 00 
‘Vall Meadow Outs Grass, - $s 5 00 
ted Top . - - - = 1090 
j Lucerne, - - - - ‘pouad 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, " i’) 
Red Clover, (novthern) - + 11 12 
Freneh Sugar Beet, - : vg | 190 
Mange! Wurtzel, - - - 1 50 
WOOL, Merino, ful! blood, washed,- | w BS 
Merino, full blood. unwadied, 46 23 98 
Meriuo, three fourths washed, |“ 35 40 
Merino, half & quarter washed 33/35 
Native, washed, - - & 28} 7) 
Puited, Lamb's, first sort, = - “& 42 47 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, {  ‘ 28! 33 
Pulled, for sp.nning, first sort, Se 35) y 
PROVISION AARKET. | 
REEF, best preces, - - - + ‘pound. 10 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, : “ih Cae | 10 
whole hogs, ° _ és | b 
VRAt . - - : - - 1 8 6) 18 
MUTTON, - ° a ‘ é 6 4 re 
POULTRY. - : . - | & scarce 
BITTER, keg aad wh, - . 5 2 14 
Lump, best,  - i - b= @ 1 *H 
EGGS. - = + + se « |degt] 146 17 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - : - bushel. 10 
| Indian, retail, - ~ es ks Ch 
POTATOS, new - » a 2 46 


{ 
se ‘4 
CIDER, [according to qualify,} - lobay@. 2 0Q Oo § 
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MISCELLANIES. 


—_ ar~s 


29, | 
\ 


From the New Lngland Farmer's Almanack for 18 
By Toomas G. FesseNDEN. 
CCTOBER. 
I'he summer flowers are faded, 
The fate of beauty sharing. 
And nature, somewhat jaded, 


‘ 


Seems overdoue with bearing 


Bur fruit those flowers succeeding 
The orchardist requiting, 
Abundant as in Eden, 


Is scarcely less inviting. 


A second crop of grass is 
Now toying with the zephyrs 
By which the hind amasses 


Sweet food for cows and heifers 


Vhe fieids of corn are studded, 
Vith ears of golden glowing, 

And all the land 1s flooded 
Vith bounties overflowing. 


To the Almighty Giver, 
Of all the heart cau tender, 


\ 
} 

O then the tribute render | 
t 

| 

| 

Aud all the tongue deliver. 


Loss of pumpkins. —Very great losses have been | 
sustained by the farmers on Connecticut river, in | 
the article of puinpkins, which were swept away | 
by the late flood into Long Island Sound, and | 
from thence out to sea. We understand they | 
were not insured--and furthermore, that serious | 
apprehensions are entertained lest there should | 
be no thanksgiving for the want of pumpkin pies. 
We hope, however, it is not so bad. Berk..dm. 


ee ————————— 
tion, gradually increasing, if the cause is contin-|and money, to which a portion of citizens 


‘aye, even loving creature yet in her teens! 


a aed 


—— 





least 
able to bear it are subjected, is immense—the ex- 

Only think of a drumken bridegroom !—a beast | tent of injury inflicted on public morals alarming. 
that swills during the honey-moon!—snoring in-|If, instead of the present burdensome and une 
sensible by the side of a sweet, delicate, loving,| qual system of trainings, all citizens liable to do 
An military duty, were to be enrolled and required to 
old, useless, barren bachelor may drink till he | equip themselves, and once a year, on the same 


ued, till the family becomes extinct.” 





‘dies—little harm can he do to any body but him- | day throughout the State, were called out by com- 
‘self, though, to be sure be may sorely distress his! panies fur inspection, would our militia be less 





‘sooner or later, she will show herself revenger 


old maiden sister and house-keeper Shoozy—and | 
break the affectionate and faithful creature’s heart. 
But a married man, a father of sons and daugh- | 
ters, all smiling, or willing to smile, round his | 
board, to be adrunkard! He deserves that death 
should come stealthily in, once a month, like an 
unseen tiger at midnight, and carry them all off, 
one by one, to his den, the grave. For Nature 
will not endure to see ber holy gifts so profaned ; 


. 


and avenger ; and the drunkard will be forced to 
feel like a very man at last, when his little Benja- 
inin, the sole survivor of all the many, whose mo- | 
ther died that he might be born, is buried with 
the rest; and the broken-hearted wretch’s town. 
house and country house, each with four stories 
above ground, besides two sunken ones, and com- 


‘'modious garrets, have emptied themselves, dining 


reom, drawing room, parlors, libraries, and bed 
rooms, into the church-yard !—Blackwood’s Mag. 


The military master which was held in this place 
last week, afforded our citizens a favorable op- 
portunity for witnessing some of the effects of the 
present militia system. With regard to the ap- 
pearances of the troops, as we are no critics in 
such matters, we have nothing to say—but the | 
scenes of vice, intemperance and general licen- | 


} 
} 
{ 
} 
| 


‘housness so prevalent on the occasion, deserve a | 


The importance of woman.—-She gives birth to tae 
species, and adorns its creation by its fruits. The 
first sensation of rapture experienced by man, is 
while inhaling nourishment from the breast of wo- 
man. The first desire of permanent happiness, ts ; 
to embrace woman. The first enjoyment of lite is 
on the breast of woman. The last sigh of expiring 
virtue, is drawn on the breast of woman. It is the 
voice of woman that cheers his drooping soul with, 
hope” It is the song of woman, that enkindles in 
his heart, the sense of rapture. It is the tear of, 
woman, that assuages his sorrows. It is the sigh 
of woman, that maddens him with the dehrium of 
love. It is the hand of woman, that gives him the 
éase and comforts of home ; and smooths the pil- 
dow that Jaunches him into the tomb of Ins 


fathers. | 


Singing cocks.—The Editor of the American | 
armer has received from Mr. Wright, (the acting | 
consul at Rio Janeiro) two barn-door fowls, of the | 
apecies called by the Portuguese “Canta galla,” or | 
singiaz cock. Its name is derived from one of its 

facuities. It spins out its crow, in a new style of! 
singing, like fine ladies who draw! and lengthen | 
out their chromatics, till one begins to fear that 


she will spin out all the breath in her body, not, 


‘the surrounding multitude. 


. : . } 
brief notice. We do not recollect a more disgust- | 
+p eos . . 2 . | 
piv exhibition at any time than was witnessed in | 


our steets on the day of tie muster. On each | 


side of the upper part of Main-street, where the | 


troops were organized, and also adjoining the | 


field where they were reviewed, scores of tables | 


and booths were to be seen, furnished with every 
kind of ardent spirits, to tempt the appetites of | 
Within a short dis-' 
tauce on Main-street only, a gentleman informs | 
us he counted upwards of forty of these establish- | 
ments, where intoxicating liquors were dealt out 
to the noisy crowds who clustered around them, 
As might be expected, instances of intoxication. | 


were not unfrequent. The whole scene was high- 


and disgust every friend to good order and good | 
morals ; and this was probably a fair specimen of | 
the accompanying exhibitions of almost every reg- | 
imenial muster. Now for what object, we would | 
ask, are the morals of the community periodical. | 
ly exposed to the corrupting influence of such 
seenes ? 

tant benefit to compensate for so great and serious 


an evil. We are aware the best institutions may 


Surely there ought to be some iinpor- | Pow of | 


efficient than at present? And if, in addition to 
this, provision were made for the instruction and 
discipline of the officers, does any one doubt the 
result would be a great improvement on the exist- 
ing system? Why then should this system, with 
its train of evils, be retained? ‘The subject is 
worthy of serious consideration—it is worthy the 
attention of philanthropists—and in the great ef- 
forts making at the present day for the suppres- 
sion of vice, and the promotion of virtue and good 
morals, we hope it will not be overlooked. Where 
is there a more prolific source of immorality and 
vice than militia musters ? On what ot.er occa- 


sion do we meet with more painful and disgusting 


scenes of intoxication, profanity, and vulgarity ? It 
is certainly a matter of congratulation that these 
musters are not permitted to take place oftener 
than once in two years; and we cannot but hope 
that another legislature will see the expediency 


,and importance of rendering them siill less fre- 


quent, if not entirely abolishing them.— Connecti- 
cut Courant. 





Splendid Bulbous Roots. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No 
52 North Market Street, direct from Van Eeden & Co. Hariem 
Holland, a large assortment of Bullous Flower Roots, compris- 
ing the finest varieties 

HY ACINTHS—(double and single,) dark blue, porcelain 
blue, red and rosy coloured, pure white, white with yellow eye 
white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; from 25 cts 
to ¥1 00 each. 

"‘TULIPS—splendid variegaied, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 
cts. each, 3! O00 per dozen. 

CROWN IMPERIALS— assorted, of the most splendid co!- 
ours, and showy flowers, large roots, 38 cts. each. 

JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots, 19 cts. each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, white with yei- 
low cups, and yellow with double white cups, extra sized roots, 
38 cts. each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of al! eolors, 19 ets. each 

SPRING CROCUS—of all colours, 6 cts. each. 50 cts, per 
dozen. 

The above roots are from the same house, from weich we re- 
ceived our supply last scason, and which gave such universal 
satisfaction ; some of the double Hyaciuths having produced 
bells 1 inch aud 8 I¢ths in diameter, 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the abeve roots are 


| not purchase at auction, and are all remarkable for their size, 
and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. Those 
gross profanity, gambling, fighting, and disorder sold at auction are generally the mere refuse o! the most inferior 
cs | collections, gocd roots being worth at home ten times as much 


h ; | as they generally sell for at auction, as will be seen by reference 
jly disgraceful to our city, and calculated to pain | tothe 


iced catalogues of any respectable house in Holland. 


A further supply of Lilies, Persian Fritellaries, Iris, Ixias, 


Peonies, Amaryilis, Star of Bethlehem, &c. is daily expected. 


All orders faithfuliy executed. 


Hemp Seed. 
Just received atthe New England Farmer Seed Store, No 





| 52 North Market Street, 


A consignment from Troy, N-Y. of 50 bushels 


; of Hemp Seed, 
827; by the tienge or bushel. 





Oat Meal, Oat Flour, Grotts, &c. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a 





deaving enough to recover upon.— Bos. Courter. be necessarily attended with evils, which, though | 


| “ 
jto be regretted, must be endured on account of 


Drunkenness.—What degradation and sin for | the greater benefits by which they are overbalan- | 
a@y virtuous woman to marry a drunkard! “Ifa ced. But how stands the case with regard to | 
drunken man,” quoth old Burton, in his Anatomy | militia musters? What in the opinion of men of 
of Melancholy, “gets a child, it will never likely | military skill and experience are the advantages | 
have a good brain.”—“It is remarkable,” says) resulting from them? Just none at all. | 
Darwin, “that all the diseases from drinking spir- | 


The whole is a mere faree~-a useless parade, , 
étuous or fermented liquors, are liable to’ become jnunattended with any important improvement in 


hereditary, even to the third and fourth genera-'¢ho discipline of the troops. The expense of time 


further supply of the above articles, viz. 30 barrels of fresh Oat 
Meal, fine bolted Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Rice, 


| Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale or re- 


tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Oat Flour, neatly packed, 

at 50 cts. per canunister. a 5 
Spring Wheat. 

Just reecived a few bushels of prime G Iman Spring Wheat, 

growth of 1820, raised iu Southborough, Ms 





Published every Friday, at 33 per ennam, payable at the 
end of the yoar—but these who pay Within sixty days from the 
tie of subertinag, are entitied ( a deduction of fifty cents. 








